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ANTHROPOGENIC  FOOD  IN  THE  DIET  OF  THE  SACRED  IBIS 
{Threskiornis  aethiopicus),  A NON-NATIVE  WADING  BIRD  IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  FLORIDA,  USA 

Leonardo  Calle  and  Dale  E.  Gawlik 
Environmental  Sciences  Program,  Florida  Atlantic  University, 
Boca  Raton,  Florida  33431 

Abstract. — The  Sacred  Ibis  {Threskiornis  aethiopicus),  is  native  to  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica. A small  breeding  population  in  southeastern  Florida,  USA,  was  established  in  1992 
and  expanded  to  surrounding  natural  areas  until  2008  when  an  eradication  program 
was  initiated.  This  study  investigated  the  degree  to  which  the  population  of  Sacred  Ibis 
in  South  Florida  consumes  food  items  derived  from  human  activities  which  may  have 
contributed  to  its  population  expansion.  Body  measurements,  the  first  such  data  for  this 
species  in  North  America,  were  obtained  for  eight  adult  males  and  five  adult  females. 
The  contents  of  the  esophageal  tract  and  gizzards  were  used  to  classify  ibis  diets  (N  = 22) 
as  being  of  anthropogenic  origin  (derived  from  human  activities)  if  they  contained 
cheese,  meat,  paper  pulp,  and/or  pellet  meal.  The  diet  of  the  Sacred  Ibis  was  comprised  of 
predominately  anthropogenic  food  items  (58%  of  the  cumulative  biomass).  Ibises  with 
anthropogenic  food  items  found  in  their  diet  consumed  more  biomass  (26.99g  ± SE  5.35g) 
than  did  birds  that  contained  only  natural  food  items  in  their  diet  (8.74g  ± SE  2.2 Ig). 
Natural  diets,  on  average,  contained  a significantly  greater  percent  vegetative  matter 
(63%  ± SE  12%)  than  did  anthropogenic  diets  (8%  ± SE  3%).  Novel  organic  and  inorganic 
items  found  in  anthropogenic  diets  included  bacon,  glass,  hot  dog,  pellet  meal,  and  plas- 
tic. A cluster  analysis  revealed  that  some  ibises  used  anthropogenic  food  as  a primary 
food  source  whereas  others  used  it  as  a supplement  to  natural  food  items.  This  study  sug- 
gests that  human  food  resources,  and  the  habitats  that  contain  them,  may  have  the  abil- 
ity to  support  this  species’  establishment.  Further  investigation,  of  ecologically  similar 
species,  may  elucidate  linkages  between  human  food  resources  in  urbanized  areas  and 
impacts  in  nearby  natural  habitats. 

The  Sacred  Ibis  (Threskiornis  aethiopicus),  is  endemic  to  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa  (del  Hoyo  et  al.  1992),  but  as  a result  of  anthropogenic  in- 
fluence (e.g.,  escape  from  captivity)  it  has  expanded  its  range  to  include 
areas  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Taiwan  (Clergeau  and  Yesou  2006, 
Agoramoorthy  and  Hsu  2007).  In  its  native  range,  ecological  attributes, 
such  as  generalist  feeding  (Clark  1979)  and  a tendency  for  symbiotic 
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relationships  with  humans,  have  allowed  this  wading  bird  to  subsist 
while  experiencing  habitat  loss  and  disturbance  of  hydrological  pat- 
terns in  its  natural  wetland  habitat.  Successful  use  of  human  dis- 
turbed landscapes  such  as  agricultural  fields,  parks,  and  refuse  sites 
has  allowed  this  species  to  flourish  in  areas  outside  of  its  native  range. 

Although  many  wading  bird  species  use  both  urban  and  natural 
habitats,  the  Sacred  Ibis  seems  particularly  adept  at  exploiting  anthro- 
pogenic (derived  from  human  influence)  resources,  which  may  have  al- 
lowed it  to  overcome  the  constraints  of  fluctuating  food  levels  common 
to  wading  birds  (Ciconiiformes)  in  wetland  ecosystems  (Gawlik  2002, 
Clergeau  and  Yesou  2006).  In  France,  during  2005,  refuse  resources 
and  high  fecundity  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a Sacred  Ibis 
breeding  population  numbering  in  the  thousands  (Yesou  and  Clergeau 
2005).  A Sacred  Ibis  congener,  the  Australian  White  Ibis  (T.  molucca), 
established  itself  in  Sydney,  Australia,  as  a result  of  the  successful  use 
of  botanical  gardens  and  palm  trees  for  nesting  sites  (Shaw  1999, 
Temby  1999).  In  these  instances,  wading  birds  used  anthropogenic  re- 
sources and  impacted  habitats  in  both  urban  and  natural  areas.  Inva- 
sive species,  such  as  the  Sacred  Ibis,  can  thus  serve  as  a model  to 
elucidate  the  linkage  between  urban  and  natural  system  dynamics. 

It  is  believed  that  in  North  America  the  Sacred  Ibis  escaped  from 
zoo  aviaries  and  private  collections  following  the  destruction  caused  by 
Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992  (Constantin  2008).  Sightings  of  the  species 
were  restricted  to  urban  areas  until  2005  when  breeding  birds  were  de- 
tected in  wading  bird  colonies  in  the  Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  other  parts  of  the  Everglades  region  of 
Florida  (Herring  et  al.  2006).  There  was  concern  that  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Everglades  by  this  large  wading  bird  would  put  pressure 
on  the  larger  bodied  endangered  Wood  Stork  {Mycteria  americana), 
and  the  smaller  bodied  White  Ibis  {Eudocimus  alhus),  through  nestling 
predation  and  resource  competition  (Williams  and  Ward  2006,  Herring 
and  Gawlik  2008).  A modeling  study  of  the  species  in  Florida  suggested 
that  there  was  a 73%  chance  the  bird  would  become  invasive  if  left  to 
its  population  trajectory  (Herring  and  Gawlik  2008).  An  eradication 
program  was  initiated  by  a consortium  of  government  agencies  in  Flor- 
ida in  2008  to  avoid  a case  of  exponential  population  growth  of  the  Sa- 
cred Ibis  as  was  seen  in  Europe.  Twenty-seven  Sacred  Ibises  were  shot, 
29  were  trapped  and  pinioned,  and  two  were  fitted  with  solar  powered 
GPS  satellite  transmitters  and  released  to  identify  possible  unknown 
roosting  and  feeding  sites  (Constantin  2008).  The  telemetered  birds 
moved  only  between  the  Miami  Metro  Zoo  and  the  Homestead  landfill. 
Subsequently  the  birds  were  recaptured  and  pinioned. 

Despite  the  capacity  of  the  Sacred  Ibis  for  invasiveness  and  poten- 
tial impact  on  natural  ecosystems,  there  has  been  no  investigation  into 
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the  diet  of  this  species  outside  of  its  native  range.  Our  objective  was  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  diet  from  22  Sacred  Ibis  to  determine 
if  anthropogenic  food  items  were  commonly  consumed  and  could  have 
therefore  contributed  to  its  establishment  in  Florida.  We  classified  di- 
ets of  birds,  collected  during  the  eradication  program,  as  either  anthro- 
pogenic or  natural  based  on  esophageal  and  gizzard  contents.  Based  on 
foraging  distances  of  other  wading  birds  (Kahl  1964,  Bancroft  et  al. 
1994,  Smith  1995),  we  assumed  that  individual  Sacred  Ibis  could  use 
the  entire  landscape,  both  in  urbanized  areas  and  in  natural  wetlands. 
We  do  not  make  inferences  about  habitat  use  but  rather  aim  to  quan- 
tify the  anthropogenic  food  that  has  been  reported  as  supporting  this 
non-native  species'  successful  establishment.  By  doing  so,  we  link  hu- 
man food  resources,  and  the  habitats  that  contain  them,  with  other- 
wise distinct  natural  habitats,  such  as  the  greater  Everglades.  We  also 
report  the  first  body  measurements  for  this  species  in  North  America. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Twenty-two  Sacred  Ibis  carcasses  were  acquired  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Wildlife  Services  in  2008.  The  birds  were  collected  as  part  of  an  eradication  pro- 
gram overseen  by  the  Everglades  Cooperative  Invasive  Species  Management  Area 
(ECISMA)  and  administered  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Wildlife  Services.  All 
birds  were  collected  from  Miami-Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties.  The  collec- 
tion site  for  an  individual  bird  was  not  recorded.  The  22  Sacred  Ibises  in  our  sample 
taken  over  a range  of  190  km  in  southeastern  Florida  (Fig,  1)  represented  30%  of  the  es- 
timated population  (N  - 73)  in  North  America. 

Upon  collection,  the  birds  were  immediately  frozen.  Within  24  hours  of  defrost,  the 
contents  of  the  esophageal  tract  and  gizzards  were  sieved  through  a 75  pm  Fisher  Scien- 
tific^ test  sieve,  washed,  and  collected  onto  filter  paper  with  a particle  retention  of  >20- 
25  pm;  the  contents  were  preserved  in  70%  ethanol.  The  total  wet  mass  of  the  gut-con- 
tent was  obtained  to  the  nearest  0.01  g.  For  this  study,  we  assumed  that  the  gut  content 
of  a bird  was  a random  sample  of  that  bird’s  diet. 

Gut  content  was  visually  identified  under  lOx  magnification.  Food  items  were  identi- 
fied to  Class,  when  possible  (Table  1).  Total  biomass  and  food  item  % biomass  were  cal- 
culated for  individual  diets.  These  measures  were  summed  across  all  birds  to  obtain 
cumulative  mass  and  % biomass.  Individual  diets  were  classified  as  being  of  anthropo- 
genic origin  if  they  contained  any  of  the  following  food  items:  cheese,  meat,  paper  pulp, 
or  pellet  meal.  Although  hair,  glass/porcelain,  metal,  plastic,  synthetic  fibers,  and  Zea 
mays  (yellow  corn)  may  be  indicative  of  anthropogenic  diets  these  items  were  not  used 
for  diet  classification.  Zea  mays  was  not  used  as  a metric  due  to  difficulties  of  distin- 
guishing yellow  corn  from  naturally  occurring  seeds.  Zea  mays  biomass  was  therefore 
included  in  the  category  “seed”.  Diets  were  classified  as  natural  if  they  contained  no  an- 
thropogenic food  items.  Anthropogenic  food  items  can  be  obtained  by  foraging  at  refuse 
sites,  landfills,  or  near  areas  of  human  inhabitance  (e.g,,  handouts  such  as  pellet  meal  or 
corn).  Food  items  not  derived  from  anthropogenic  origin  are  termed  natural  food  items. 
The  presence  of  anthropogenic  food  items  in  the  gut  contents  did  not  preclude  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  food  items. 

Statistical  analyses  were  conducted  using  SAS  Software,  version  9,03  (SAS  Institute, 
Inc.,  Cary,  North  Carolina).  After  categorizing  the  diets  by  type  (e.g.,  anthropogenic  or 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  Sacred  Ibis  observations  in  South  Florida,  denoted  by 
black  stars.  Observation  data  obtained  from  the  Everglades  Cooperative  Inva- 
sive Species  Management  Area. 
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Table  1,  Pooled  gut-content  from  22  Sacred  Ibises*  Food  item  occurrence  and 
total  biomass  (g);  arranged  by  % biomass. 


Food  Item 

Occurrence 

Biomass  (g) 

% Biomass 

Pellet  meaP 

5 

112.28 

26.15 

Meat'’ 

8 

77.59 

18.07 

Seed 

17 

66.32 

15.44 

Vegetative  matter 

22 

59.91 

13.95 

Paper  pulp'’ 

2 

31.74 

7.39 

Cheese'’ 

1 

27.6 

6.43 

Diplopoda 

7 

13.52 

3.15 

Coleoptera 

17 

12.78 

2.98 

Vegetable/fruit 

8 

10.48 

2.44 

Insect  larvae 

10 

9.75 

2.27 

Malacostraca 

3 

2.37 

0.55 

Mollusc 

12 

1.88 

0.44 

Insect  imago 

11 

1.58 

0.37 

Osteichthye 

2 

1.04 

0.24 

Small  vertebrate 

2 

0.58 

0.14 

Rock/pebble 

13 

0 

0.00 

Seed  (Zea  maysY 

10 

0 

0.00 

Glass/porcelain 

10 

0 

00 

Hair 

6 

0 

0.00 

Plastic 

3 

0 

0.00 

Medium  vertebrate 

6 

0 

0.00 

Metal 

3 

0 

0.00 

Synthetic  fibers 

2 

0 

0.00 

TOTAL 

429.42 

100.00 

^Zea  mays  total  biomass  is  included  in  category  “seed”. 
'’Anthropogenic  food  item. 


natural),  Kruskal- Wallis  tests  were  conducted  using  the  GLM  procedure  in  the  SAS 
Software  to  investigate  differences  in:  1)  gut-content  biomass  per  individual  between 
anthropogenic  and  natural  diets  and  2)  the  total  biomass  of  categorized  food  item  (see 
Appendix  A)  overlaps  between  diet  types. 

In  order  to  determine  if  our  a priori  categorization  was  justified  and  perhaps  identify 
additional  groupings  based  on  diets,  we  performed  agglomerative  hierarchical  cluster- 
ing on  the  diets  of  individual  birds  using  the  CLUSTER  technique  in  the  Primer  6 Soft- 
ware (Clarke  and  Gorley  2006).  To  give  weight  to  each  diet  in  the  analysis,  we  analyzed 
the  percent  contribution  of  a food  item’s  biomass  to  its  corresponding  individual  total 
diet  biomass;  we  also  applied  a square-root  transformation  in  order  to  give  weight  to  the 
low-  and  intermediary  dietary  contributors  and  to  down  weight  otherwise  dominant  sin- 
gle food  items  in  the  diet  (Clarke  1993).  Dendrograms  were  then  constructed  from  a re- 
semblance matrix  of  Bray-Curtis  Similarities  obtained  using  the  average  distance 
betv/een  sample  similarities. 

A Pesola®  Medio-line  2500  g precision  scale,  with  20  g divisions,  was  used  to  obtain 
body  mass  (g).  SPI  ® 2000  150  mm  dial  calipers  are  used  to  obtain  measurements  of  ex- 
posed culmen,  bill  length  from  gape,  and  tarsus  to  the  nearest  0.1  mm.  An  Alvin  & 
Bloomfield  46  cm  stainless  steel  ruler,  with  a perpendicular  stop  at  zero,  was  used  to 
record  the  wing  chord.  Body  measurements  were  taken  as  described  by  Pyle  (2008).  The 
right  wing  and  right  leg  were  used  for  all  measurements  of  wing  chord  and  tarsus,  re- 
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Table  2.  Descriptive  statistics  for  the  diet  analysis.  A 90%  C.I.  for  the  difference 
of  mean  gut-content  biomass  per  individual  between  diet  types  is  18.25  g ± 
11.52  g (H  = 8.44,  d.f.  = 1,  p < 0.01). 


n 

Mean  gut-content  biomass  (g)  / individual  (SE,  CV) 

Anthropogenic 

13 

26.99  g (5.30,  70.8) 

Natural 

9 

8.74  g (2.21,  76.0) 

spectively,  in  order  to  account  for  any  variation  between  left  and  right  appendages.  Indi- 
viduals were  classified  as  adult  or  juvenile  based  on  data  from  plumage  characteristics 
(e.g.,  presence  of  neck  feathers,  gray/brown  coloration  of  plumage  tips,  molt)  as  well  as 
general  morphology  (Clark  and  Clark  1979).  The  sex  of  birds  was  determined  using 
DNA  analysis  provided  by  ZoogenCB)  Inc. 


Results 

Of  the  22  specimens,  13  were  identified  as  having  consumed  an- 
thropogenic food  items  and  9 as  having  consumed  only  natural  food 
items  (Table  2).  The  food  item  categories  that  define  an  anthropogenic 
diet  (e.g.,  cheese,  meat,  paper  pulp,  pellet  meal)  comprised  58%  of  the 
cumulative  gut-content  biomass  for  all  Sacred  Ibises  (Table  2). 

Pellet  meal  was  found  in  only  five  individuals,  although  it  ac- 
counted for  26%  of  the  total  biomass  (Table  2).  The  most  frequently  oc- 
curring food  item  category  was  vegetative  matter,  followed  by  seed,  and 
Coleoptera  (Table  2).  The  “seed”  category  was  preferentially  distrib- 
uted in  anthropogenic  diets  (64%  of  total  seed  biomass);  however,  it  is 
possible  that  the  inclusion  of  Zea  mays,  an  anthropogenic  food  item  in 
the  “seed”  category,  may  have  inflated  the  biomass  of  natural  diets 
which  contain  seed.  Inorganic  items  (e.g.,  glass,  plastic,  metal)  present 
in  the  diets  may  have  been  inadvertently  ingested  with  organic  food 
items.  Although  medium  vertebrate  bones  (possibly  chicken  femora), 
as  well  as  cartilage,  were  found  in  six  individuals,  these  items  were  not 
included  in  the  analysis. 

A comparison  of  gut  content  biomass  between  diet  types  showed  a 
larger  range  (Fig.  2)  and  mean  (Table  2;  H = 8.05,  d.f.  = 1,  p < 0.01)  for 
birds  with  anthropogenic  food  items  found  in  their  diet  than  birds  with 
only  natural  food  items  in  their  diet.  Natural  diets,  on  average,  con- 
tained a significantly  greater  percent  vegetative  matter  (63%  ± SE 
12%)  than  anthropogenic  diets  (8%  ± SE  3%)  (H  = 8.44,  d.f  = 1,  p < 
0.01).  The  amount  of  other  food  items  did  not  differ  significantly  be- 
tween diet  types  (p  > 0.05). 

Body  measurements  (Appendix  A),  were  obtained  from  eight  adult 
male  and  five  adult  female  Sacred  Ibises.  Body  mass,  bill  length,  tarsus, 
and  wing  chord  measurements  are  all  larger  in  males  than  females. 
The  range  of  body  measurements  in  this  sample  set  fell  within  the 
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Figure  2.  Individual  gut-content  biomass  (g)  per  anthropogenic  (n  = 13)  or  nat- 
ural diet  (n  - 9).  Whiskers  represent  the  90th  and  10th  percentile;  outliers  are 
represented  by  a diamond.  The  range  of  gut-content  biomass  for  anthropo- 
genic diets  (5,89  g-93.97  g)  is  larger  than  natural  diets  (2.29  g-21.65  g). 


range  of  body  measurements  reported  in  the  literature  for  various  re- 
gions of  sub-Saharan  Africa  (Lowe  and  Richards  1991).  Ten  of  13 
adults  exhibited  characteristics  associated  with  breeding  (Clark  and 
Clark  1979,  del  Hoyo  et  al.  1992),  such  as  a red  eye-ring  and  red  color- 
ation on  the  flesh  of  the  underwing.  The  characters  most  accepted  to 
signify  breeding,  such  as  a yellow  coloration  of  the  auxiliaries  and  sec- 
ondary upper  coverts,  as  well  as  a copper  coloration  of  the  tarsus,  were 
present  on  three  males  and  four  females.The  cluster  technique  identi- 
fied five  clusters  with  40%  similarity  (Fig.  3).  Diets  classified  a priori  as 
natural  diets  clustered  tightly  (seven  of  nine  diets  clustered  at  60% 
similarity)  while  a priori  defined  anthropogenic  diets  formed  scattered 
clusters  (Fig.  3)  at  40%  similarity  Investigation  of  the  anthropogenic 
diet-clusters  revealed  that  the  diets  of  several  birds  were  dominated  by 
one  food  item,  either  anthropogenic  or  natural  food,  which  accounted 
for  greater  than  50%  of  the  individual’s  total  diet  biomass.  For  other  in- 
dividual birds  (diet  of  birds  13,  17,  18,  and  22  in  Fig.  3),  the  percent 
contribution  of  anthropogenic  food  to  the  individual’s  total  diet  biom- 
ass was  less  than  50%.  While  cluster  analysis  did  not  affect  our  a priori 
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Figure  3.  Dendrogram  from  hierarchical  cluster  analysis.  Bray-Curtis  Similar- 
ity Index  is  used  for  clustering.  Samples  are  standardized  to  individual  totals, 
and  a square-root  transformation  is  applied  to  the  data-set  to  give  weight  to  all 
dietary  contributors.  Solid  triangles  denote  diets  with  all  natural  food  items 
whereas  outlined  triangles  denote  diets  with  anthropogenic  food  items.  The  el- 
lipse highlights  the  tight  clustering  of  anthropogenic  diets. 
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categorization  of  diets,  it  did  reveal  a gradient  of  anthropogenic  food 
biomass  in  the  diets. 

The  DNA  analysis  identified  11  females,  from  which  there  were  5 
adults  and  6 juveniles  based  on  the  plumage  characters.  Eleven  birds 
were  males,  of  which  8 were  adults  and  3 were  juveniles.  Our  sample 
size  did  not  allow  for  characterization  of  sex  or  age  differences  in  diet. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  underscored  the  Sacred  Ibis’s  exploitative 
relationship  with  humans  and  its  generalist  foraging  strategy.  The 
large  number  of  birds  with  anthropogenic  food  in  their  diet  confirmed 
that  this  species  is  capable  of  exploiting  human  landscapes  to  become 
established.  Some  birds  consumed  primarily  anthropogenic  food 
whereas  others  used  it  only  as  a supplement  to  natural  food  items.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  species  prefers  anthropogenic  food  or  whether  it 
simply  serves  as  a buffer  when  natural  food  items  are  scarce. 

While  this  study  has  categorized  ibis  into  distinct  diet  types,  we 
may  have  potentially  underestimated  the  biomass  of  anthropogenic 
food  consumed  by  the  Sacred  Ibis.  Kopij  et  al.  (1996)  found  that  Sacred 
Ibises  in  South  Africa  were  consuming  “natural  food”  items,  images  of 
Coleoptera  and  larvae  of  Diptera  (family  Calliphoridae),  from  anthro- 
pogenic sites.  These  items  increased  in  the  diet  from  1976  to  1996, 
which  the  authors  attributed  to  greater  use  of  anthropogenic  foraging 
areas.  It  is  unknown  whether  Coleoptera  collected  from  the  gut  of  Sa- 
cred Ibises  in  our  study,  were  obtained  in  natural  habitat  or,  were  actu- 
ally acquired  from  anthropogenic  habitats.  Also,  anthropogenic  food 
items  are  thought  to  digest  quickly  (Ottoni  et  al.  2009);  consequently, 
Sacred  Ibises  that  appeared  to  consume  only  natural  food,  and  were 
categorized  as  having  consumed  a natural  diet,  may  have  also  con- 
sumed anthropogenic  food. 

We  detected  a greater  biomass  of  food  in  the  anthropogenic  diets 
relative  to  the  natural  diets.  Although  we  do  not  know  if  this  indicates 
a higher-quality  diet,  it  does  suggest  that  Sacred  Ibises  commonly  in- 
gest novel  food  items,  which  could  lead  to  the  discovery,  by  the  birds,  of 
new  food  sources.  Such  a trait  would  be  advantageous  for  a species  in- 
troduced or  expanding  its  range  into  new  habitats. 

The  notion  that  some  species  of  birds  can  adapt  to  newly  available 
anthropogenic  resources  has  wide  support.  Landfills  in  particular  have 
long  been  known  to  be  a resource  opportunity  available  to  avian  popu- 
lations (Burger  and  Gochfeld  1983,  Belant  et  al.  1993,  Bertellotti  et  al. 
2001,  Baxter  and  Allan  2006,  Kruszyk  and  Ciach  2010).  Smaller  refuse 
opportunities  in  human  areas,  such  as  development  and  household 
trash  containers,  are  able  to  support  large  populations  of  birds,  such  as 
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corvids  (Kristan  et  al.  2004).  Even  smaller  sources  of  anthropogenic 
supplements,  such  as  those  provided  by  bird  feeders,  have  been  shown 
to  affect  nest  initiation  and  clutch  size  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  nest- 
ing period,  and  have  been  successfully  exploited  by  North  American 
passerine  populations  (Robb  et  al.  2008).  The  “free  ecological  niche”,  as 
Luniak  (2004)  describes  human-manipulated  environments,  is  an  un- 
derutilized resource  available  to  those  species,  native  or  non-native, 
that  are  capable  of  learning  how  to  exploit  this  opportunity. 

Studies,  such  as  this  one,  have  provided  evidence  of  differential  use 
of  anthropogenic  and  natural  food  in  individuals  and  populations  of 
birds.  A study  of  foraging  Bald  Eagles  {Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  in 
Alaska,  for  example,  revealed  that  there  may  be  refuse  specialists 
within  populations,  and  these  resources  may  be  used  differentially  be- 
tween species  (Elliot  et  al.  2006).  Some  populations  that  do  exploit  an- 
thropogenic resources  do  so  seasonally.  Black  Kites  (Milvus  migrans) 
in  Spain  have  shown  higher  consumption  of  anthropogenic  food 
(refuse)  during  the  non-breeding  season  while  shifting  toward  a more 
natural  diet  when  breeding  (Blanco  1997).  Exactly  how  differences  of 
nutrition  between  anthropogenic  and  natural  food  may  affect  avian  de- 
mographics, and  even  physiology  or  morphology,  will  require  addi- 
tional research  (Tortosa  et  al.  2002,  Campbell  et  al.  2003,  Auman  2008, 
Kruszyk  and  Ciach  2010). 

There  are  conflicting  reports  on  the  effects  of  anthropogenic  food  on 
the  nesting  success  of  breeding  birds.  A study  of  White  Stork  (Ciconia 
ciconia)  populations  in  Spain  showed  that  birds  using  anthropogenic 
resources  during  the  breeding  season  had  higher  nesting  success  than 
did  those  birds  at  control  sites  (Tortosa  et  al.  2002).  In  contrast,  a 
mixed  colony  of  wading  birds,  observed  foraging  at  a landfill  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida,  had  reproductive  rates  similar  to  those  of  other 
colonies  in  the  region  (Rumbold  et  al.  2009).  Thus,  the  question  re- 
mains about  the  degree  of  integration  of  anthropogenic  food  into  the  di- 
ets of  free-ranging  birds,  but  evidence  that  it  is  occurring  is  mounting. 

This  study  suggests  that  human  food  resources,  and  the  habi- 
tats that  contain  them,  may  have  the  ability  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sacred  Ibis  in  South  Florida.  It  has  been  shown  that 
anthropogenic  pressure  has  modified  natural  processes  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe  (Vitousek  et  al.  1997a,  Vitousek  et  al.  1997b,  Ma- 
sero  2003,  Ludynia  et  al.  2005,  Ellis  and  Ramankutty  2008),  so  if 
restoration  of  impacted  natural  areas,  like  the  Everglades,  is  to  be 
successful,  urban  habitats  and  their  resources  should  be  considered 
for  their  potential  influence  on  natural  ecosystem  dynamics.  Fur- 
ther investigation,  of  ecologically  similar  species,  may  elucidate 
linkages  between  food  resources  in  urbanized  areas  and  impacts  in 
nearby  natural  habitats. 
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Appendix  A.  Food  item  categories  and  descriptions. 


Food  Item  category 

Description 

Arthropod 

Coleoptera  (beetle),  Diplopoda  (common  millipede,  Narceus 
americanus),  Insect  imago,  Insect  larvae,  Malacostraca  (cra3dish) 

Cheese“ 

Fish 

Meat“ 

Mollusc 

Paper  pulp“ 

Pellet  MeaP 

Seed 

Small  Vertebrate 
Vegetable/Fruit 
Vegetative  Matter 

White,  identified  by  consistency,  differing  from  vegetative  matter 
Subclass  Osteichthye,  identified  by  gills  & vertebrae 

Shredded  meat,  bacon  strips,  hot  dog,  unknown  origin  meat 
Entire  shell,  fragments 

Printed  paper  pulp  with  organic  matter 

Entire,  circular,  dissolved 

Zea  mays  (yellow  corn),  unidentified  seed,  seed  embryo,  seed  coat 
Bone,  cartilage 

Carrot  shavings,  slices 

Grass,  wood,  filamentous  algae,  leafy  matter,  cellulose  fibers 

“Anthropogenic  food  item. 
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FIRST  RECORD  OF  BACHMAN’S  SPARROW  {Peucaea  aestivalis) 
FEEDING  ON  A VERTEBRATE 


Emily  N.  Pipheri  and  James  A.  Cox^ 

Tall  Timbers  Research  Station,  13093  Henry  Beadel  Drive,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32312 
E-mail:  ^enpipher@gmail.com  and  yim@ttrs.org 

Bachman’s  Sparrow  {Peucaea  aestivalis)  is  a familiar  resident  of  longleaf  pine  (Pinus 
palustris)  woods  and  open  habitats  in  the  southeastern  United  States  (Dunning  2006). 
Though  this  bird’s  song  is  often  heard  where  it  is  common,  its  secretive  nature  has  made 
formal  study  of  some  life-history  traits  difficult.  Due  to  heavy  logging  of  the  mature  pine 
forests  it  prefers,  Bachman’s  Sparrow  populations  are  increasingly  local  and  declining. 
It  is  also  vulnerable  to  the  common  practice  of  fire  suppression.  Without  fires  to  elimi- 
nate dense  shrubs  and  open  ground-cover  conditions  for  this  ground-nesting  species,  the 
population  will  decline  dramatically  after  only  five  years  (Engstrom  et  al.  1984).  Accord- 
ingly, Bachman’s  Sparrow  is  now  considered  a species  of  management  concern  in  every 
state  in  which  it  breeds  (Cox  and  Widener  2008). 

Bachman’s  Sparrows  are  strictly  ground  feeders,  subsisting  mainly  on  seeds  and  in- 
sects (Weston  1968,  Allaire  and  Fisher  1975,  Wolf  1977).  The  examination  of  10  adult 
stomachs  by  Weston  (1968)  revealed  an  average  of  58%  animal  matter,  consisting  mostly 
of  coleopteran  insects,  and  42%  vegetable  matter,  consisting  mostly  of  seeds  from 
grasses  and  sedges.  Wolf  (1977)  observed  that  nestlings  in  July  were  fed  mostly  ortho- 
pteran  insects.  Allaire  and  Fisher  (1975)  found  Bachman’s  Sparrows  in  summer  to  eat 
seeds  {Digitaria  spp.)  and  insects,  mostly  coleopterans,  lepidopterans,  and  hemipterans. 
Until  the  present  report  there  have  been  no  records  of  a Bachman’s  Sparrow — or  any 
emberizid  sparrow — eating  a vertebrate. 

Field  work  took  place  in  the  spring  of  2007  at  the  Wade  Tract  Preserve  in  the  Arcadia 
Plantation  near  Thomasville,  Georgia,  during  a study  of  the  home-range  movements 
and  reproductive  ecology  of  Bachman’s  Sparrows.  The  preserve  is  a 200-acre  plot  of  old- 
growth  longleaf  pine  forest  that  has  regular  prescribed  burns.  At  approximately  0830 
EST  on  25  July  2007,  we  observed  an  adult  Bachman’s  Sparrow  on  the  Wade  Tract 
grasping  what  appeared  to  be  an  anole  {Anolis  sp.)  in  its  beak.  Prior  to  this  day  we  had 
observed  several  sparrows  carr3ring  food  (mostly  orthopterans)  near  known  nest  loca- 
tions. This  led  us  to  believe  the  lizard  was  being  brought  as  a food  item  to  nestlings 
nearby.  The  observed  bird  was  not  one  of  the  color-banded  birds  we  were  studying,  so 
the  sex  and  breeding  status  were  unknown.  The  bird  was  conspicuously  perched  atop  a 
dead  oak  {Quercus  sp.)  sapling,  and  the  slender  body,  legs,  and  tail  of  the  lizard  were 
clearly  distinguishable.  We  took  a photograph  through  a scope  (Fig.  1)  before  the  bird 
descended  into  the  ground  cover.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  lizard  was  scavenged  or 
killed  by  the  sparrow.  We  did  not  observe  the  bird  eating  the  lizard,  but  we  assume  it 
was  fed  to  nestlings.  The  sparrow’s  behavior  was  similar  to  that  of  banded  birds  we  had 
witnessed  bringing  food  to  known  nests. 

This  observation  suggests  that  Bachman’s  Sparrows,  and  possibly  other  emberizid 
sparrows,  are  more  opportunistic  in  their  diet  than  previously  reported. 
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Figure  1.  Bachman’s  Sparrow  holding  a lizard  on  the  Arcadia  Plantation  near 
Thomasville,  Georgia.  25  July  2007. 
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AUTUMN  MIGRATION  OF  THRUSHES  (Catharus)  AT  A BANDING  SITE  IN 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

Richakd  Poole  and  Christine  Brown 
150  Essex  Drive,  Longwood,  Florida  32779 

The  timing  of  bird  migration  varies  even  between  closely  related  species  and  over 
short  distances  (e.g.,  Remsen  et  aL  1996),  and  perhaps  over  decades  as  a result  of  cli- 
mate change  (Jenni  and  Kery  2003),  but  there  are  relatively  few  quantitative  bench- 
marks of  the  phenomenon  in  Florida  based  on  mortalities  (such  as  tower  kills)  or 
captures. 

Here  we  present  information  on  the  capture  of  fall-migrating  thrushes  at  Wekiwa 
Springs  State  Park,  Apopka,  Florida,  and  compare  it  to  data  from  kills  at  towers  in  the 
Florida  Panhandle  and  central  Florida. 

We  captured  birds  in  nets  2.3  m x 13.8  m,  with  a 30  mm  mesh.  We  opened  them  most 
days  from  1 September  through  31  October  1995  through  1998,  from  15-30  minutes  be- 
fore sunrise  until  approximately  1100  hours.  Nets  were  closed  during  rain  and  the  few 
days  personnel  were  unavailable  to  operate  the  station.  We  banded  all  captured  birds 
with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  aluminum  bands. 

Veeries  {Catharus  fuscescens)  were  captured  from  the  first  day  of  September  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October.  Swainson’s  Thrushes  (C,  ustulatus)  were  captured  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October,  with  the  peak  from  the  last  of  September 
to  early  October.  Gray-cheeked  Thrushes  (C.  minimus)  were  captured  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  late  October.  Wood  Thrushes  (C.  mustelinus)  were  captured  during  Octo- 
ber (Table  1).  None  of  these  thrushes  breeds  in  central  Florida  (AOU  1998). 

Crawford  (1981)  reported  casualties  at  the  WCTV  tower  at  the  Tall  Timbers  Re- 
search Station  near  Tallahassee,  Leon  County,  from  1955  through  1980,  and  found  that 
most  casualties  of  Wood  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  and  Swainson’s  Thrush  occurred 
in  the  last  10  days  of  September  and  the  first  20  days  of  October.  Veeries  were  found  in 
highest  numbers  in  the  middle  third  of  September,  with  second  highest  numbers  in  the 
last  third  of  September.  Taylor  and  Anderson  (1973,  1974)  found  similar  results  from 
1969  through  1972  at  the  WDBO  tower  in  Orlando,  Orange  County  (Table  1).  Body 
counts  were  conducted  in  early  morning  at  both  towers  indicating  that  death  occurred 
during  the  night. 

Veeries  were  the  most  numerous  captured  and  killed,  followed  by  Swainson’s,  Gray- 
cheeked and  Wood  Thrushes  in  Wekiwa  Springs  State  Park  and  at  the  WDBO  tower.  The 


Table  1.  Thrushes  captured  in  Wekiwa  Springs  State  Park  1995-1998  and 
migratory  thrushes  killed  at  the  WDBO  Tower,  Orlando,  Orange  County,  Flor- 
ida 1969-1972. 


Species 

Wekiva  River  Basin 

WDBO 

Number  Captured 

Date  Range 

Number  Killed 

Date  Range 

Veery 

214 

Sep-Oct 

24 

Sep-Oct 

Swainson’s 

94 

Sep-Oct 

18 

Sep-Oct 

Gray-cheeked 

21 

Sep-Oct 

9 

Oct 

Wood 

6 

Oct 

3 

Oct 

19 


20 
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time  of  captures  coincides  with  those  killed  at  the  WDBO  tower,  A comparison  of  the 
data  from  Wekiwa  Springs  State  Park  and  the  WDBO  tower  suggests  that  migration  of 
thrushes  through  Central  Florida  occurs  equally  during  the  day  and  night. 
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Publications  in  tins  journal  have  documented  first  winter  records  in  Florida  of  seven 
species  of  NeotropicaJ  birds  that  breed  in  or  migrate  through  the  state  (e.g.,  Bowman  et 
al.  1995;  Doyle  2002;  Pranty  et  al.  2005,  2008  and  references  therein).  In  this  note  we 
document  a winter  occurrence  of  Swainson’s  Thrush  (Catharus  ustulatus)  that  seems  to 
represent  the  second  winter  record  in  Florida. 

Discovery  and  description. —-On  14  January  2010,  Larry  Manfredi  (in  litt.)  discovered 
a Swainsori’s  Thrush  along  Gumbo  Limbo  Trail  in  Everglades  National  Park,  Miami- 
Dade  County,  Florida.  He  showed  the  bird  to  others  but  could  not  obtain  photographic 
evidence  to  document  the  occurrence.  One  month  later,  on  15  February  2010,  Sanchez 
refound  the  Swainson’s  Thrush  and  obtained  one  photograph  (Fig.  1).  Except  for  pale 
rusty  wing  panels,  the  bird  was  uniformly  olive  above,  with  no  contrast  between  the 
back,  rump,  and  uppertaiL  The  head  was  olive  with  a pale  buffy  face,  lores,  chin,  and 
throat;  whitish  eyering;  and  dark  malar  stripe.  The  irides  were  black.  The  upper  m.andi- 
ble  appeared  entirely  dark,  while  the  lower  mandible  was  pale  orange  basaliy  and  dark 
distally.  The  underparts  were  photographed  in  profile,  but  the  whitish  breast  and  gray 
belly,  both  with  dark  mottling,  are  visible.  The  legs  and  feet  were  pale  pink.  Many  pale- 
tipped  juvenal  feathers  were  retained  on  the  scapulars;  otherwise,  the  plumage  ap- 
peared fresh  with  no  wear.  No  vocalizations  were  heard. 

Pranty  sent  Sanchez’s  photograph  to  two  ornithologists  who  authored  a series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  identification  of  Hylocichla  and  Catharus  thrashes  (Lane  and  Jaramillo 
2000).  A.  Jaramillo  (in  litt.)  felt  that  the  bird  “look[ed]  good”  for  a first-basic  Swainson’s 
Thrush.  His  only  concern  was  the  rusty  wing  panel,  which  suggested  a Hermit  Thrush 
(C.  guttatus),  but  that  species  would  also  display  a rusty  tail.  Furthermore,  the  “warm 
wash  on  the  eyering  and  throat/malar”  of  the  bird  is  “100%  Swainson’s”  Thrush  rather 
than  Hermit  Thrush  (A.  Jaramillo  in  litt.).  D.  Lane  (in  litt.)  agreed  that  the  bird  was  “in- 
deed a Swainson’s  Thrush  ...  in  a most  unusual  plumage:  [with]  many  retained  juvenile 
scapulars.  Since  it  didn’t  molt  into  full  first-basic  plumage,  it  may  be  defective.” 

Discussion —ThG  five  (Lane  and  Jaramillo  2000)  or  six  (Mack  and  Yong  2000)  sub- 
species of  Swainson’s  Thrush  are  divided  into  “olive-backed”  and  “russet-backed”  groups 
that  differ  in  plumage,  morphology,  breeding  and  wintering  ranges,  and  vocalizations. 
Swainson’s  Thrushes  breed  across  most  of  central  and  southern  Alaska  and  Canada  and 
in  mountainous  areas  of  the  lov#er  48  states,  south  to  California,  New  Mexico,  Michigan, 
and  West  Virginia  (Mack  and  Yong  2000)  or  Virginia  (AOU  1998,  Lane  and  Jaramillo 
2000).  They  winter  regularly  from  central  Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  northwestern  Argen- 
tina, and  are  said  to  winter  casually  in  California,  Texas,  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
(AOU  1998,  Mack  and  Yong  2000).  Taxonomy  among  the  “olive-backed”  group  is  ambigu- 
ous. Stevenson  and  Anderson  (1994)  stated  that  Florida  specimens  represented  the  two 
eastern  subspecies,  C.  u.  clarescens  and  (especially)  C.  u.  swainsoni,  but  Mack  and  Yong 
(2000)  considered  clarescens  to  be  a junior  synonym  of  swainsoni.  Also,  Mack  and  Yong 
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Figure  1.  Swainson’s  Thrush  in  juvenal/first-basic  plumage  along  Gumbo 
Limbo  Trail,  Everglades  National  Park,  Miami-Dade  County,  Florida,  on  15 
February  2010,  This  photograph  establishes  the  second  record  of  Swainson’s 
Thrush  in  Florida  during  winter,  and  the  first  record  of  a bird  that  apparently 
wintered  successfully.  Photograph  by  Carlos  Sanchez. 


(2000)  recognized  the  subspecies  C.  u.  appalachiensis,  which  Stevenson  and  Anderson 
(1994)  did  not  mention.  Based  on  its  breeding  range  from  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  southward,  appalachiensis  must  occur  in  Florida.  A review  of  Florida  specimens  of 
Swainson’s  Thrushes  based  on  recent  taxonomy  seems  warranted. 

Numerous  reports  of  Swainson’s  Thrushes  in  Florida  during  winter  months  are 
known  (e.g.,  ca.  25  reports  through  1991,  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992;  or  35  reports 
through  1992,  Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994),  but  most  if  not  all  of  these  likely  refer  to 
misidentified  Hermit  Thrushes.  We  agree  with  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  (1992)  and 
Stevenson  and  Anderson  (1994),  who  questioned  all  undocumented  reports  of  Swain- 
son’s Thrushes  in  the  state  during  winter.  One  or  two  previous  winter  records  exist  but 
are  problematic.  Herbert  W.  Kale  II  collected  an  “apparently  injured”  thrush  at  Vero 
Beach,  Indian  River  County,  on  1 December  1972  (Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994),  This 
specimen,  donated  to  Pierce  Brodkorb  at  the  University  of  Florida,  was  prepared  as  a 
skeleton  (PB  35283)  and  now  resides  in  the  Museum  of  Texas  Tech  University,  at  Lub- 
bock, Texas  (A.  W.  Kratter  in  litt.).  Robertson  and  Woolfenden  (1992)  did  not  consider 
this  to  represent  a winter  record  of  Swainson’s  Thrush  because  it  “was  probably  an  in- 
jured migrant.”  But  because  it  was  found  on  the  first  day  of  December,  we  feel  that  the 
thrush  should  be  accepted  as  a valid  winter  record,  albeit  being  a borderline  case.  An- 
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other  purported  winter  record  of  Swainson’s  Thrush  involved  one  banded  in  Massachu- 
setts on  4 June  1972  and  recovered  at  Orlando,  Orange  County,  Florida,  on  24  January 
1973  (Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994).  Because  the  recovered  bird  was  not  saved  as  a 
specimen  or  photographed,  the  original  identification,  although  probably  correct,  cannot 
be  verified.  Thus,  Sanchez’s  photograph  seems  to  provide  the  second  verifiable  record  of 
a Swainson’s  Thrush  in  Florida  during  winter  months,  and  the  first  individual  that  ap- 
peared to  winter  successfully. 

Interestingly,  two  recent  winter  records  of  Swainson’s  Thrushes  are  known  from 
Georgia.  Thrushes  were  photographed  at  St.  Catherines  Island,  Liberty  County,  on  13 
December  2003  by  Gift  Beaton  (Anon5rmous  2004,  Davis  2004)  and  at  St.  Simons  Island, 
Glynn  County,  on  24  December  2009  by  Dave  Slager  (Beaton  2010,  G.  Beaton  in  litt.,  D. 
Slager  in  litt.).  Both  of  these  locations  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  southeastern  Geor- 
gia, within  50  km  of  the  Florida  border. 
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Cedar  Key:  Birding  in  Paradise.  Finding  Birds  Then  and  Now.  David  W. 
Johnston.  2009.  Bookends  Press,  Gainesville,  Florida.ISBN  978-1-932667=69-1.  $19.95 
paperback.  98  pages. 

This  book  provides  a wonderful  ornithological  history  of  Cedar  Key  and  docu- 
ments the  occurrence  of  bird  life  in  the  area  over  the  past  150  years.  It  briefly  de- 
scribes how  most  of  Cedar  Key's  old-growth  forests  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  longleaf 
pine  have  given  way  to  the  pine  plantations,  second-growth,  and  old  fields  that  dom- 
inate parts  of  the  landscape  in  company  with  the  region's  scrub,  marshes,  and  mud- 
flats. The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1)  Historical  Background,  and  2)  Where  to 
Find  the  Birds  Today. 

The  “Historical  Background”,  in  addition  to  its  short  history  of  the  Cedar  Key  land- 
scape, provides  accounts  the  region’s  early  explorers  and  collectors.  Although  other 
books,  such  as  Cedar  Key  Florida,  A History  (McCarthy  2007)  mention  John  Muir’s  visit 
to  Cedar  Key,  most  do  not  describe  in  detail  the  bird  life  he  encountered  during  his  trip 
or  the  trips  of  other  collectors.  This  book  follows  the  ornithological  history  of  Cedar  Key 
through  the  eyes  of  over  15  well-known  ornithologists,  professors,  collectors,  and  natu- 
ralists. Cedar  Key:  Birding  In  Paradise  celebrates  the  rare  and  uniquely  diverse  collec- 
tion of  species  that  have  been  found  and  documented  in  Cedar  Key  historically  as  well 
as  today. 

“Where  to  Find  the  Birds  Today”  starts  by  describing  the  many  different  birding 
hotspots  concentrated  in  a small  area  around  Cedar  Key.  The  variety  of  the  habitats  ac- 
commodates the  over  300  bird  species  that  can  be  found  in  the  area.  These  locations  in- 
clude: 1)  The  Town  of  Cedar  Key;  2)  Salt  Marshes,  Beaches  and  Sand  Bars;  3)  Cedar  Key 
Scrub  State  Preserve  (Reserve);  4)  Seahorse  Key,  Atsena  Otie,  Snake,  North,  and  other 
Keys;  5)  Lower  Suwannee  and  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuges;  6)  Shell  Mound 
and  Black  Point  Swamp.  A list  of  commonly  seen  birds  associated  with  each  location  is 
provided.  The  book  includes  a simple  map  inside  the  front  cover  which  includes  the 
highlighted  locations  and  key  roads. 

A “List  of  Current  Birds”  follows  the  locality  descriptions.  This  section  is  not  in- 
tended as  a field  guide  but  rather  is  a complete  annotated  species  list  in  A.O.U.  Check- 
List  order.  Following  the  English  and  scientific  name  for  each  species  is  a brief  account 
of  its  seasonal  occurrence.  For  many  there  are  also  supporting  references  to  published 
records  or  museum  specimens  documenting  their  occurrence. 

The  last  section,  “Populations — Trends  and  Changes  in  the  Bird  Life”  compares  his- 
torical collection  records  of  species  in  the  Cedar  Key  Region  to  current  species  accounts 
to  identify  potential  declines  and/or  shifts  in  species  occurrence.  Highlighted  species  in- 
clude: 1)  Mourning  and  Eurasian  Collared-Doves,  2)  Florida  Scrub-Jay,  3)  House  Finch, 
4)  “Grassland  birds”,  and  5)  Salt-marsh  sparrows. 

The  combination  of  a few  key  aspects  makes  this  book  unique.  First,  a brief  history  of 
the  development  and  history  of  the  Cedar  Keys  as  well  as  the  ornithological  history  of 
the  area  is  eloquently  captured.  Second,  an  account  of  what  species  are  commonly  seen 
and  where  to  find  them,  illustrated  by  a regional  map.  Third,  a complete  species  list 
with  local  status  and  reference  information.  Finally,  the  book  summarizes  population 
information  determined  by  species  occurrence  and  collection  information  over  150  years. 
All  of  this  information  fits  in  less  than  100  pages  and  will  be  an  easy  addition  to  field 
gear. 
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I recommend  this  book  for  any  bird-minded  visitor  to  Cedar  Key  as  well  as  for  local 
birders  who  have  a deep  appreciation  of  the  ornithological  history  and  amazing  birding 
opportunities  that  can  be  found  on  any  given  day  in  Cedar  Key.  Birding  in  paradise  is 
exactly  what  birding  in  Cedar  Key  is  all  about. 

Janell  M.  Brush, 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Institute, 

Florida  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Commission, 
1105  SWWilliston  Road, 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 
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FIELD  OBSERVATIONS 

Summer  Report;  June-July  2010. — This  report  consists  of  significant  bird  obser- 
vations compiled  by  the  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  Electronic  submissions  to 
the  FOC  should  be  in  the  following  format:  species,  number  of  individuals,  age  and  sex 
of  the  bird(s),  color  morph  if  applicable,  location  (including  county),  date,  observer(s), 
and  significance.  Seasons  are  winter  (December-February),  spring  (March-May),  sum- 
mer (June-July),  and  fall  (August-November).  Submit  observations  to  regional  compil- 
ers within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  season,  or  to  the  state  compiler  within  one 
month.  Addresses  of  the  compilers  follow  this  report. 

Sight-only  observations  are  considered  “reports”  while  only  those  supported  by  verifi- 
able evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  recordings,  or  specimens)  are  called 
“records.”  Species  for  which  documentation  is  required  by  the  FOC  and  by  the  FOS 
Records  Committee  (FOSRC;  <www.fosbirds.org/RecordsCommittee/OfficialState- 
List.aspx>)  are  marked  here  with  an  asterisk  (*).  A county  designation  (in  italics)  ac- 
companies the  first-time  listing  of  each  site  in  this  report.  Abbreviations  in  this  report 
are:  AFB  = Air  Force  Base,  AFR  = Air  Force  Range,  EOS  = end  of  season,  NERR  = Na- 
tional Estuarine  Research  Reserve,  NP  = National  Park,  NS  = National  Seashore, 
NSRA  = North  Shore  Restoration  Area,  NWR  = National  Wildlife  Refuge,  SF  = State 
Forest,  SP  = State  Park,  STA  = Stormwater  Treatment  Area,  STF  = sewage  treatment 
facility,  WMA  = Wildlife  Management  Area,  and  N,  S,  E,  W etc.,  for  compass  directions. 
Bold-faced  entries  denote  birds  newly  reported  or  verified  in  Florida,  or  record  numbers. 

Summary  of  the  Summer  Season 

On  20  April  2010,  the  Deepwater  Horizon  oil-drilling  platform  exploded  and  later 
sank  37  nm  off  the  Louisiana  coast,  causing  an  oil  spill  that  was  not  contained  until  15 
July.  An  estimated  205.8  million  gallons  (779,037m0  of  crude  oil  were  released  into  the 
Gulf  Oil  reached  beaches  in  the  Pensacola  area  on  5 June.  Effects  of  the  oil  spill  proba- 
bly will  require  years  to  determine.  Much  oil  appears  to  remain  in  the  water  column  or 
lie  on  the  ocean  floor.  Many  rehabilitated  Brown  Pelicans  and  other  seabirds  contami- 
nated farther  west  were  released  into  Florida  waters. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  no  FOSRC  rarities  were  reported  this  summer.  Least  Terns, 
Black  Skimmers,  and  Snowy  Plovers  (see  spring  2010  reports  not  published  previously, 
below)  had  another  good  breeding  season  at  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore.  Merritt  Is- 
land NWR  refers  to  the  Brevard  portion  unless  noted  otherwise. 

Species  Accounts 

Black-bellied  Whistling-DucK:  8 at  Alligator  Point  {Franklin)  2 Jun  (J.  Murphy);  75  at 
Viera  Wetlands  {Brevard)  11  Jun  (D.  Freeland),  and  2 broods  (1  with  17  chicks)  there  25 
Jul  (J.  Stefancic);  2 at  St.  Petersburg  {Pinellas)  15-16  Jun  (J.  Hooks);  4 at  Lake  Woodruff 
NWR  {Volusia)  26  Jun  (M.  Brothers);  6 in  flight  2.4  km  south  of  Hastings  {St.  Johns)  7 Jul 
(B.  Pranty);  3 pairs,  1 with  “several”  chicks,  E of  Dade  City  {Pasco)  30  Jul  (C.  Fredricks). 
Fulvous  Whistling-Duck:  2 at  Goodwin  WMA  {Brevard)  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland). 

Mute  Swan:  2 summered  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  {Brevard  and  Volusia]  D.  Freeland,  M. 
Brothers). 

Mallard:  1 hen  with  6 nearly-grown  ducklings  at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  {Alachua) 
5 Jun  furnished  the  first  breeding  report  for  the  park  (R.  Rowan), 
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Mottled  Duck:  150  or  more  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  (Volusia)  14  Jun  (M.  Brothers). 

Blue-winged  Teal:  1 at  Cockroach  Bay  (Hillsborough)  6 Jun  (C.  Fisher);  1 at  Lake  Ap- 
opka NSRA  (Orange)  23-27  Jun,  and  as  many  as  2 there  14  Jul-EOS  (H.  Robinson);  2 
at  Goodwin  WMA  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  N St.  Petersburg  4 Jul  (R.  Smith). 

Northern  Shoveler:  1 adult  male  at  Lake  Seminole  (Pinellas)  19  Jun  (J.  Jones). 

Redhead:  1 at  Guana  River  WMA  (St.  Johns)  11  Jul  (M.  Hafner  et  al.). 

Ring-necked  Duck:  2 singles  (female  and  male)  summered  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  (H. 
Robinson). 

Lesser  Scaup:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  (Volusia)  27  Jun  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  Gulf  Har- 
bors, New  Port  Richey  (Pasco)  2 Jul  (K.  Tracey);  1 at  Pinellas  Park  (Pinellas)  19  Jul 
(fide  R.  Smith);  17  at  Titusville  (Brevard)  25  Jul  (D.  Freeland). 

Scaup  species:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  22  Jun  (J.  Stefancic). 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  1 at  St.  Marks  NWR  (Wakulla)  5 Jun  (J.  Simpson). 

Ruddy  Duck:  1 male  at  Tierra  Verde  (Pinellas)  22  Jun- 18  Jul  (R.  Smith,  C.  Fisher). 

Wild  Turkey:  2 females  and  3 juveniles  at  Water  Conservation  Area  3A  (Miami-Dade) 
30  Jun  (B.  Rapoza);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  28  Jul  (H.  Robinson), 

Common  Loon:  1 at  Alligator  Point  26  Jun  (J.  Murphy). 

Cory’s  Shearwater:  5 birds  18-45  nm  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (Volusia)  13  Jun  (M. 
Brothers,  B.  Wallace);  2 at  Boynton  Inlet  (Palm  Beach)  22  Jun  (B.  Hope). 

Great  Shearwater:  28  taken  to  Marine  Science  Center,  Ponce  Inlet  8 Jun-7  Jul  (M. 
Brothers);  2 at  Cocoa  Beach  (Brevard)  11  Jun  (D.  Freeland);  3 birds  45  nm  off  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers,  B.  Wallace);  2 at  Boynton  Inlet  22  Jun  (B.  Hope);  1 at 
Okaloosa  Island  (Okaloosa)  30  Jun  was  taken  to  a rehabilitation  facility  (fide  D.  Ware); 
1 just  offshore  at  St.  Augustine  Beach  (St.  Johns)  2 Jul  (A.  Thornton);  2 birds  11  nm  off 
Clearwater  Beach  (Pinellas)  14  Jul,  and  1 bird  6.5  nm  off  there  30  Jul  (S.  Czaplicki). 

Audubon’S  Shearwater:  1 off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  10  Jun  (D.  Freeman). 

Wilson’s  Storm-Petrel:  4 birds  18-45  nm  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers, 
B.  Wallace). 

Leach’s  Storm-Petrel:  2 birds  25-45  nm  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers,  B. 
Wallace). 

Band-rumped  Storm-Petrel:  4 off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  10  Jun  (D.  Freeman),  and  1 bird 
45  nm  off  there  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers,  B.  Wallace). 

Masked  Booby:  1 juvenile  at  Gulf  Islands  NS  (Escambia)  12  Jun  was  taken  to  a rehabil- 
itation center  (fide  B.  Duncan);  1 immature  at  Seahorse  Key,  Cedar  Keys  NWR  (Levy) 
ca.  22  Jun  was  found  dead  one  week  later  (D.  Maple,  photo  to  FOC);  1 juvenile  sal- 
vaged in  Bay  28  Jun  (fide  B.  Duncan,  specimen  to  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory). 

American  White  Pelican:  15  at  Goodwin  WMA  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland). 

Brown  Pelican:  1 at  Altamonte  Springs  (Seminole)  1 Jun  (P.  Hueber);  1 juvenile  at  The 
Villages  (Sumter)  11  Jun  (J.  Dinsmore);  400  at  Bird  Islands,  Nassau  Sound  (Duval)  23 
Jul  (P.  Leary);  3 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  28  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Anhinga:  873  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  2 Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Magnificent  Frigatebird:  1 at  Cedar  Key  24  Jun  (R.  Rowan)  had  been  wing-tagged  at 
Barbuda  in  Feb  (S.  Trefry);  1 at  Bald  Point  SP  (Franklin)  10  Jul  (J.  Simpson);  1 over 
Anastasia  SP  (St.  Johns)  13  Jul  (G.  Basili). 

Great  Blue  Heron:  2 white  morphs  at  Cockroach  Bay  26  Jun  (C.  Rasmussen,  R.  Mor- 
ris). 

Reddish  Egret:  1 at  Colt  Creek  SP  (Polk)  17  Jul  (R.  Morris,  C.  Rasmussen). 

White-faced  Ibis:  1 at  Trinity  22  Jul-EOS  (K.  Tracey  et  al.,  photos  to  FOC)  provided  the 
first  for  Pasco. 

Roseate  Spoonbill;  2 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  through  5 Jun  (M.  Landsman  et 
al.);  3 at  The  Villages  22-26  Jun  (J.  Dinsmore);  47  at  Gulf  Harbors  3 Jul  (R.  Smart);  as 
many  as  12  summered  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  (H.  Robinson). 
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Wood  Stork:  1 near  Century  {Escambia)  3 Jul  (E.  Barnett,  M.  Jordan). 

Swallow-tailed  Kite:  13  at  Lettuce  Lake  Park,  Tampa  {Hillsborough)  20  Jun  (C. 
Fisher);  179  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  9 Jul  (H.  Robinson);  14  at  Ormond  Beach  {Volu- 
sia) 20-22  Jul  (M.  Wilson). 

White-tailed  Kite:  only  1 nest  at  Kissimmee  Prairie  Preserve  SP  {Okeechobee)  this  sea- 
son (D,  Simpson). 

Snail  Kite:  1 at  Broadmoor  Marsh  {Brevard)  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland). 

Mississippi  Kite:  1 at  Sarasota  {Sarasota)  21  Jun  (C.  Faanes);  108  at  Paynes  Prairie  Pre- 
serve SP  14  Jul  was  the  largest  feeding  congregation  in  Alachua  (R.  & S.  Rowan);  1 
adult  at  South  Merritt  Island  {Brevard)  24  Jun-6  Jul  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  Silver  River 
SP  {Marion)  23  Jul  (A.  Horst);  2 juveniles  near  Black  Creek  {Clay)  26  Jul  (L.  McCul- 
lagh);  66  at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  {Okaloosa)  28  Jul  (E.  Kwater). 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  1 at  Big  Pine  Key  {Monroe)  9 Jul  (L.  Manfredi). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  2 dark  morphs  over  Hal  Scott  Preserve  {Orange)  1 Jun  (D.  Bales); 

1 at  South  Merritt  Island  15-24  Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 light  morph  S of  SR-46  {Volusia) 
21  Jun  (M.  Brothers);  1 dark  morph  at  Hillsborough  River  SP  {Hillsborough)  11  Jul 
(C.  Rasmussen);  1 dark  morph  at  Buck  Lake  WMA  {Brevard)  11  Jul  (D.  Simpson);  1 
light  morph  at  Kapok  Park,  Clearwater  {Pinellas)  14  Jul  (W.  Spina). 

Crested  Caracara:  2 adults  S of  SR-46,  26  Jun  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR 
12  Jul  (T.  Dunkerton). 

Black  Rail:  1 flushed  near  Old  Ingraham  Highway,  Everglades  NP  {Miami-Dade)  30  Jul 
(M.  Davis). 

Purple  Gallinule:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  1 Jun  (D.  Ware). 

Common  Moorhen:  1,280  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

American  Coot:  1 pair  with  3 chicks  at  Viera  Wetlands  28  Jun  (T.  Dunkerton), 

Limpkin:  1 active  nest  at  Lake  Seminole  Park,  Seminole  {Pinellas)  22  Jul  (S.  Patterson). 

Black-bellied  Plover:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 in  alternate 
plumage  at  Homestead  {Miami-Dade)  26  Jun  (B.  Rapoza). 

Snowy  Plover:  2 active  nests  and  4 other  chicks  at  Carlos  Pointe,  Fort  Myers  Beach 
{Lee)  6 Jun,  2 active  nests,  3 chicks,  and  2 juveniles  there  on  18  Jun,  and  3 newly- 
hatched  chicks  10  Jul  (C.  Ewell,  G.  Schmidt-Sheets). 

Wilson’s  Plover:  4 active  nests  and  3 other  chicks  at  Carlos  Pointe,  Fort  Myers  Beach 
6 Jun,  and  1 active  nest  and  11  chicks  there  18  Jun  (C.  Ewell,  G.  Schmidt-Sheets);  12 
adults  and  5 juveniles  at  Opal  Beach,  Gulf  Islands  NS  {Escambia)  17  Jun  (B.  & L. 
Duncan);  6 adults  and  6 chicks  at  Little  Talbot  Island  SP  {Duval)  26  Jun  (P.  Leary); 
dozens  of  adults  at  Bird  Islands,  Nassau  Sound  26  Jun  (P.  Leary). 

Semipalmated  Plover:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D,  Freeland);  159  at  Bird  Is- 
lands, Nassau  Sound  26  Jun  (P.  Leary);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  25  Jul,  and  3 there 
30  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Piping  Plover:  2 at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  {Pinellas)  18  Jul  (C.  Fisher);  1 at  Big  Talbot  Island 
SP  19  Jul  (P.  Leary);  5 along  the  N Duval  coast  29  Jul  (P.  Leary). 

American  Oystercatcher:  1 at  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola  {Escambia)  9 Jun  (D.  Bar- 
ber); 4 immatures  (1  banded  in  New  Jersey)  at  Little  Estero  Island  Critical  Wildlife 

Area  (Lee)  10  Jul  (C.  Ewell). 

American  Avocet:  5 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  14  Jun  (T.  Dunkerton);  2 (female  and  male) 
in  alternate  plumage  at  Bunche  Beach,  Fort  Myers  19  Jun  (C.  Ewell,  photo  to  FOC); 

2 at  Port  Canaveral  {Brevard)  20  Jun  (J.  Stefancic);  1 at  STA-5  {Hendry)  17  Jul  (M. 
England  et  al.). 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  singles  at  Newnans  Lake  {Alachua)  1 Jun  (M.  Landsman)  and  24 
Jul  (P.  Laipis);  singles  at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland)  and  8 Jul  (T, 
Dunkerton),  and  13  there  25  Jul  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  Green  Cay  Wetlands  {Palm  Beach) 
14  Jul  (J.  Dinsmore);  1 at  Colt  Creek  SP  17  Jul  (R.  Morris,  C.  Rasmussen);  3 in  alter- 
nate plumage  at  Lemon  Creek,  Englewood  {Charlotte)  17  Jul  (S.  Daughtrey). 
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Solitary  Sandpiper:  1 at  Sarasota  19  Jun  (C.  Faanes);  2 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  18  Jul 
(H.  Robinson);  1 at  Spring  Hill  {Hernando)  18  Jul  (A.  & B.  Hansen). 

Greater  Yellowlegs:  5 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  Fort  Walton 
Beach  STF  28  Jun  (D.  Ware);  2 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  7 Jul  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  The 
Villages  25  Jul  (J.  Dinsmore). 

WiLLET:  2 breeding  pairs  at  Opal  Beach  2-8  Jun  furnished  the  first  breeding  report  in  the 
extreme  W Panhandle  in  decades  (B.  & L.  Duncan);  80  along  the  S Amelia  River  {Nas- 
sau) 26  Jun  (P.  Leary);  1 of  the  W subspecies  at  Caravelle  Ranch  WMA  {Putnam)  6 Jul 
(R.  Rowan);  1 at  Newnans  Lake  17  Jul  (J.  Hintermister). 

Lesser  Yellowlegs:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  1 Jun  (C.  Parenteau  et  aL);  1 at 
Gainesville  3 Jun  (B.  Wallace);  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  28  Jun  (D.  Ware);  5 at 
Lake  Apopka  NSRA  7 Jul  (H.  Robinson);  3 at  Gulf  Harbors  7 Jul  (K.  Tracey). 

Whimbrel:  1 at  Three  Rooker  Island  {Pinellas)  25  Jun  (S.  Mann). 

Long-billed  Curlew:  1 at  Mashes  Sands  Park  {Wakulla)  16  Jun  (J.  Simpson);  1 at 
Guana-Tolomato-Matanzas  NERR  {St.  Johns)  11  Jul  (M.  Hafner  et  aL);  1 at  Fort  De 
Soto  Park  18  Jul-EOS  (C.  Cox  et  aL);  1 at  Tyndall  AFB  {Bay)  19-21  Jul  (P.  Kelly). 

Marbled  Godwit:  32  at  Shell  Key  Preserve  {Pinellas)  11  Jul  (R.  Smith);  34  at  Fort  De 
Soto  Park  19  Jul  (P.  Sykes);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  25  Jul  (D.  Freeland). 

Red  Knot:  1 at  Fort  Pickens,  Gulf  Islands  NS  1 Jun  (B.  Duncan). 

Sanderling:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland). 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper:  8 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  1 Jun  (C.  Parenteau  et  aL); 
1 at  Pasco  Palms  Park,  Holiday  {Pasco)  18  Jul  (K.  Tracey);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  25 
Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Western  Sandpiper:  6 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  25  Jul  (D.  Freeland). 

Least  Sandpiper:  1 or  singles  at  Opal  Beach  2 & 29  Jun  (B.  Duncan);  1 in  alternate 
plumage  at  Gulf  Harbors  5 Jul  (K.  Tracey);  20  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  28  Jul  (H.  Rob- 
inson). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper:  3 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland);  2 at  Hague 
{Alachua)  7 Jun  (R.  Rowan  et  aL);  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  STF  21  Jun  (D.  Ware);  1 or 
single  adults  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  28  Jun  and  6 Jul  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  Ormond 
Beach  23  Jul  (M.  Wilson). 

Baird’S  Sandpiper:  2 at  Fort  Pickens  1 Jun  (B.  Duncan). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  1 at  Ormond  Beach  23  Jul  (M.  Wilson,  M.  Brothers);  1 at  Lake  Ap- 
opka NSRA  25  Jul,  and  50  there  28  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Dunlin:  1 in  alternate  plumage  at  St.  Marks  NWR  20  Jun  (J.  Simpson);  1 at  Merritt  Is- 
land NWR  8 Jul  (T.  Dunkerton). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  18  Jul  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  Merritt  Island 
NWR  25  Jul  (D,  Freeland). 

Short-billed  Dowitcher:  3 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  8 Jul  (T.  Dunkerton). 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  6 at  Cockroach  Bay  6 Jun  (C.  Fisher). 

American  Woodcock:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  {Santa  Rosa)  16  Jun-16  Jul  (B.  Duncan  et  aL). 

Ring-billed  Gull:  1 at  Treasure  Island  Beach  {Pinellas)  6 Jun  (R.  Smith). 

Herring  Gull:  1 at  Treasure  Island  Beach  6 Jun  (R.  Smith). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 adult  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  8 Jul  (M.  Brothers);  1 adult 
at  Palm  Shores  {Brevard)  27  Jul  (D.  Freeland). 

Great  Black-backed  Gull:  1 adult  at  Treasure  Island  11-20  Jul  (S.  Harris);  5 (1  adult) 
at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  15  Jul  (M.  Brothers). 

Sooty  Tern:  5 birds  45  nm  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers,  B.  Wallace);  1 at 
Lanark  Reef  {Franklin)  16  Jul  (N.  Lamb). 

Bridled  Tern:  3 birds  45  nm  off  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  13  Jun  (M.  Brothers,  B.  Wallace). 

Least  Tern:  3 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  6 Jun  (M.  Manetz  et  aL);  268  nests  and  22 
chicks  at  Carlos  Pointe,  Fort  Myers  Beach  6 Jun,  and  117  nests,  12  chicks,  and  18  ju- 
veniles there  18  Jun  (C.  Ewell,  G.  Schmidt-Sheets);  310  at  Gandy  Causeway  {Pinel- 
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las)  23  Jun  (R,  Smith);  160  adults  and  24  chicks  at  Bird  Islands,  Nassau  Sound  2 Jul 
(R  Leary);  many  chicks  and  juveniles  at  Gulf  Islands  NS  in  mid-Jul  (B.  & L.  Duncan). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  1 Jun  (D.  Freeland);  4 nests  at  Fort  Pickens 
fledged  1 young  2-8  June  (B.  & L.  Duncan);  up  to  6 at  Cockroach  Bay  6 Jun-12  Jul  (C. 
Fisher  et  ah);  4 at  MacDill  AFB,  Tampa  13  Jun  (C.  Rasmussen,  R.  Morris);  1 at  Ponce 
de  Leon  Inlet  16  Jun  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  STA-1  West  {Palm  Beach)  20  Jun  (C.  Weber); 
2 along  Brown’s  Farm  Road  {Palm  Beach)  20  Jun  (C.  Weber);  6 nests  with  eggs  at  Bird 
Islands,  Nassau  Sound  26  Jun  (P.  Leary);  2 at  Gandy  Beach  9 Jul-EOS  (S.  Pratt  et  ah). 

Caspian  Tern:  2 at  STA-1  West  20  Jun  (C.  Weber);  2 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  28  Jul  (H. 
Robinson). 

Black  Tern:  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  5 Jun  (H.  Adams  et  al.);  1 at  NE  Tampa 
Bay  {Hillsborough)  13  Jun  (C.  Rasmussen,  R.  Morris);  51  at  Gandy  Causeway  23  Jun, 
and  160  there  30  Jul  (R.  Smith);  35  at  South  Merritt  Island  1 Jul  (D.  Freeland). 

Common  Tern:  8 in  alternate  plumage  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  10  Jun  (M.  Brothers). 

Arctic  Tern:  1 at  Boynton  Beach  {Palm  Beach)  22  Jun  (B.  Hope). 

Forster’s  Tern:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  6 Jun  (H.  Robinson). 

Black  Skimmer:  440  at  Shell  Key  Preserve  6 Jun  (R.  Smith);  a colony  of  50  nests  at  Fort 
Pickens  was  abandoned  by  7 Jun  (B.  & L.  Duncan);  95,  including  37  nests  with  eggs 
and  7 chicks,  at  Bird  Islands,  Nassau  Sound  29  Jul  (P.  Leary). 

POMARINE  Jaeger:  1 light-morph  adult  at  Alligator  Point  26  Jun  (J.  Murphy). 

White-winged  Dove:  21  at  The  Villages  10  Jul  (J.  Dinsmore). 

Budgerigar:  1 pale-blue  morph  at  Port  Richey  {Pasco)  26-29  Jul  (E.  Dupuis,  B.  Pranty). 

Black-hooded  Parakeet:  18  at  Gulf  Harbors  18  Jul  (R.  Smart). 

Monk  Parakeet:  3 at  South  Merritt  Island  1 Jul  (D.  Freeland);  4 at  Patrick  AFB 
{Brevard)  7 Jul  (D.  Simpson). 

Blue-crowned  Parakeet:  4 at  Eau  Gallic  {Brevard)  25  Jun  (D.  Simpson). 

Smooth-billed  Ani:  1 at  Big  Pine  Key  9 Jul  (L.  Manfredi). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  1 at  Winter  Haven  {Polk)  26  Jul  chased  a Chimney  Swift 
for  2 min!  (P.  Fellers). 

Belted  Kingfisher:  1 at  Bald  Point  SP  27  Jun  (J.  Murphy);  1 at  Oviedo  {Seminole)  10 
Jul  (E.  Kwater);  1 at  Fort  De  Soto  Park  19  Jul  (P.  Sykes);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  23 
Jul  (H.  Robinson);  1 at  New  Port  Richey  23  Jul  (K.  Tracey);  1 in  Clay  24  Jul  (L.  Mc- 
Cullagh);  1 at  The  Villages  24  Jul  ( J.  Dinsmore);  1 at  Viera  Wetlands  25  Jul  (J.  Stefan- 
cic);  1 at  Brasher  Park,  Port  Richey  25  Jul  (B.  Pranty,  E.  Dupuis). 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  2 at  O’Leno  SP  {Alachua)  3 Jun  (C.  Parenteau);  3 at  Fred  T.  Bab- 
cock-Cecil  M.  Webb  WMA  {Charlotte)  11  Jul  (B.  Ahern). 

Northern  Flicker:  2 pairs  with  young  at  Pensacola  in  late  Jun  were  rare  near  the  coast 
(J.  Pfeiffer). 

Eastern  Phoebe:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  {Okaloosa)  2 Jun  (S.  Lefstad). 

Eastern  Kingbird:  2 at  Brooker  Creek  Preserve  {Pinellas)  1 Jun  (R.  Hoover);  1 at  Palm 
Bay  {Brevard)  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 at  Merritt  Island  NWR  {Volusia)  27  Jun  (M. 
Brothers). 

Gray  Kingbird:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Yellow-throated  Vireo:  1 adult  fed  2 nestlings  at  Port  Orange  {Volusia)  8 Jun  (M. 
Brothers);  2 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Black- WHISKERED  Vireo:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  5-8  Jun  (B.  & L.  Duncan). 

Florida  Scrub-Jay:  2 at  Golden  Aster  Scrub  Preserve  {Hillsborough)  19  Jun  (C,  Fisher). 

Purple  Martin:  205  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  11  Jun  (H.  Robinson);  1 gourd  nest  still  con- 
tained nestlings  at  East  Lake  Park  {Hillsborough)  10  Jul  (D.  Wassmer,  L.  Saul);  8 in 
2 groups  flew  S past  Fort  De  Soto  Park  19  Jul  (P.  Sykes);  7 singles  flew  N over  Goethe 
State  Forest  {Levy)  between  0645-0730  hrs,  20  Jul  (R.  Rowan). 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  11  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Bank  Swallow:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  4 Jul,  with  3 there  16-18  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 
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Barn  Swallow:  2 flew  S past  Fort  De  Soto  Park  19  Jul  (R  Sykes);  3 “groups”  bred  in 
Palm  Beach  this  season  (B.  Hope). 

Carolina  Chickadee:  1 at  Brandon  (Hillsborough)  1 Jun  (G.  Nareff);  1 at  Valrico  (Hills- 
borough) 4 Jun  (S.  Gross). 

American  Robin:  1 at  Titusville  1-2  Jun  (M.  Harris). 

Gray  Catbird:  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  23-25  Jun  (H.  Robinson). 

Common  Myna:  1 at  Goodwin  WMA  24  Jun  (D.  Freeland). 

Northern  ParulA:  2,  with  1 in  song,  at  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Miami-Dade)  27 
Jun  (B.  Rapoza). 

Yellow  Warbler:  1 at  Long  Pine  Key,  Everglades  NP  (Miami-Dade)  9 Jul  (D.  Simpson); 
1 at  Newnans  Lake  28  Jul  (J.  Hintermister);  1 at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  30  Jul  (H.  Rob- 
inson); 2 at  Green  Key  30  Jul  (K.  Tracey);  5 at  John  Chesnut  Sr.  Park,  Palm  Harbor 
(Pinellas)  30  Jul  (R.  Smith). 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  1 at  Gainesville  (Alachua)  1 Jun  (L.  Hensley). 
Yellow-throated  Warbler:  1 migrant  at  South  Merritt  Island  13  Jul  (D.  Freeland). 
Prairie  Warbler:  1 at  Gainesville  8 Jul  (G.  Parks);  2 at  Altamonte  Springs  22  Jul  (P. 
Hueber). 

Black-and-white  Warbler:  1 at  Tallahassee  (Leon)  7 Jul  (P.  Homann);  1 at  St.  Peters- 
burg 9 Jul  (fide  R.  Smith);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  Preserve  SP  17  Jul  (A.  Kent,  R.  Rowan); 

I at  Altamonte  Springs  22  Jul  (P.  Hueber);  1 at  Dinner  Island  WMA  (Hendry)  28  Jul 
(D.  Simpson);  1 at  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  (Collier)  29  Jul  (D.  Simpson). 

American  Redstart:  1 in  female  plumage  in  song  at  Ponce  Inlet  3 Jun  (M.  Brothers);  1 
second-year  male  in  song  at  Green  Key,  New  Port  Richey  12  Jun  (K.  Tracey);  1 at  Mi- 
canopy  (Alachua)  16  Jul  (T.  Staley). 

Prothonotary  Warbler:  2 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  (Polk)  28  Jul  (P.  Fellers);  2 at  John 
Chesnut  Park  30  Jul  (R.  Smith). 

Louisiana  Waterthrush:  1 in  N Okaloosa  12  Jun  (D.  Ware);  1 at  Hillsborough  River  SP 

II  Jul  (C,  Rasmussen);  1 at  Bayard  Conservation  Area  (Clay)  16  Jul  (L.  McCullagh); 

1 at  DeLeon  Springs  SP  (Volusia)  19  Jul  (M.  Brothers);  1 at  Saddle  Creek  Park  28  Jul 
(R  Fellers);  1 at  Mead  Garden,  Winter  Park  (Orange)  29  Jul  (M.  Sharpe);  1 at  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  29  Jul  (D.  Simpson). 

Hooded  Warbler:  2 at  John  Chesnut  Park  30  Jul  (R.  Smith). 

Yellow-breasted  Chat:  1 at  W Cocoa  (Brevard)  18  Jun  (D.  Freeland);  1 in  song  but  not 
seen  at  Davie  (Broward)  24  Jul  (R.  Titus). 

Bachman’s  Sparrow:  12  in  song  at  Blackwater  Creek  Preserve  (Hillsborough)  24  Jul  (C. 
Fisher). 

Summer  Tanager:  1 pair  carried  nesting  material  at  Port  Orange  4 Jun  (M.  Brothers). 
Blue  Grosbeak:  2 at  Hillsborough  River  SP  13  Jun  (C.  Rasmussen,  R.  Morris);  as  many 
as  18  males  daily  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  (H.  Robinson). 

Indigo  Bunting:  as  many  as  22  males  (9  Jun)  daily  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  (H.  Robin- 
son). 

Painted  Bunting:  1 adult  male  at  Sanford  (Seminole)  10  Jun  (M.  Machovina);  2 males  in 
song  in  citrus  groves  along  County  Line  Ditch  Road  (Volusia  and  Brevard)  21  Jun  (M. 
Brothers);  2 males  summered  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA,  with  3 there  25-28  Jul,  and  4 
there  30  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 

Dickcissel:  as  many  as  4 males  daily  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  to  25  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 
Shiny  Cowbird:  1 at  Hague  7 Jun  (R.  Rowan);  1 adult  male  at  Alligator  Point  11  Jul  (J. 

Murphy);  as  many  as  6 summered  at  Homestead  (L.  Manfredi). 

Orchard  Oriole:  1 first-summer  male  in  song  and  1 female  at  Belle  Glade  Marina 
(Palm  Beach)  20  Jun  (C.  Weber)  built  a nest  [no  date  provided],  but  breeding  was  not 
confirmed  (B.  Hope);  1 at  Guana-Tolomato-Matanzas  NERR  11  Jul  (M.  Hafner  et  ah); 

2 at  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Preserve,  St.  Petersburg  13  Jul  (D.  Goodwin,  E.  Haney);  as 
many  as  15  males  daily  at  Lake  Apopka  NSRA  to  11  Jul  (H.  Robinson). 
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House  Finch:  10  at  Wilbur-By-The-Sea  {Volusia)  3 Jun  included  1 orange-morph  male 

(M.  Brothers). 

American  Goldfinch:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  2 Jun  (S.  Lefstad). 

Nutmeg  Mannikin:  as  many  as  30  summered  in  one  yard  at  E Pensacola  (W,  Tallyn). 
Zebra  Finch:  1 at  Eagle  Lake  Park,  Clearwater  27  Jul  (S.  Tavaglione). 
Orange-cheeked  Waxbill:  1 at  New  Port  Richey  9-10  Jul  (K.  Tracey  et  aL,  photos  to 

FOC). 

PiN-TAILED  Whydah:  1 male  in  alternate  plumage  at  Deltona  {Volusia)  8 Jun  (E.  Parks, 

photos  to  FOC). 

Contributors?  Howard  Adams,  Brian  Ahern,  Danny  Bales,  Deborah  Barber,  Gian 
Basili,  Michael  Brothers,  Cameron  Cox,  Stan  Czaplicki,  Susan  Daughtrey,  Michelle 
Davis,  Jim  Dinsmore,  Bob  & Lucy  Duncan,  Tom  Dunkerton,  Eva  Dupuis,  Margaret 
England,  Charlie  Ewell,  Craig  Faanes,  Paul  Fellers,  Charlie  Fisher,  Cole  Fredricks, 
David  Freeland,  Dot  Freeman,  David  Goodwin,  Steve  Gross,  Matt  Hafner,  Erik  Haney, 
A1  & Bev  Hansen,  Mitchell  Harris,  Sandy  Harris,  Linda  Hensley,  John  Hintermister, 
Peter  Homann,  Jeff  Hooks,  Ric  Hoover,  Brian  Hope,  Alice  Horst,  Paul  Hueber,  Jay 
Jones,  Michael  Jordan,  Patty  Kelly,  Adam  Kent,  Ed  Kwater,  Phil  Laipis,  Neil  Lamb, 
Mary  Landsman,  Patrick  Leary,  Sandra  Lefstad,  Michelle  Machovina,  Mike  Manetz, 
Larry  Manfredi,  Steve  Mann,  Doug  Maple,  Lenore  McCullagh,  Roy  Morris,  John  Mur- 
phy, Gretchen  Nareff,  Craig  Parenteau,  Eve  Parks,  Geoff  Parks,  Scott  Patterson, 
James  Pfeiffer,  Bill  Pranty,  Sharon  Pratt,  Brian  Rapoza,  Chris  Rasmussen,  Harry 
Robinson,  Rex  Rowan,  Sarah  Rowan,  Lilian  Saul,  Gayle  Schmidt-Sheets,  Marcus 
Sharpe,  David  Simpson,  Jean  Simpson,  Ray  Smart,  Ron  Smith,  Walt  Spina,  Tom  Sta- 
ley, Joyce  Stefancic,  Paul  Sykes,  Wes  Tallyn,  Sue  Tavaglione,  Andrew  Thornton,  Russ 
Titus,  Ken  Tracey,  Sarah  Trefry,  Bob  Wallace,  Don  Ware,  Doug  Wassmer,  Chuck  Weber, 
and  Meret  Wilson, 

Spring  2010  reports  not  published  previously;  Snowy  Plover:  69  nests  at  Gulf 
Islands  NS  in  Apr  {fide  John  Himes);  Long-billed  Curlew:  1 at  Honeymoon  Island  SP 
{Pinellas)  14  May  (Jim  Wells);  Cliff  Swallow:  12  or  more  adults  and  at  least  2 active 
nests  under  a bridge  at  Apalachee  Wildlife  Management  Area  {Jackson)  20  May  (Gail 
Parsons,  photo  to  FOC)  furnished  the  third  breeding  record  in  Florida.  The  following 
birds  (all  singles  unless  noted)  were  observed  at  Dry  Tortugas  NP  {Monroe)  by  Larry 
Manfredi:  Swallow-tailed  Kite  15  Apr;  Peregrine  Falcon  13  on  26-28  Apr;  no  Black 
Noddy  this  year;  Black-billed  Cuckoo  2 on  26  Apr;  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  heard  and 
photographed  26  Apr;  La  Sagra's  Flycatcher  15  Apr;  Wood  Thrush  26  Apr;  Chestnut- 
sided Warbler  26  Apr;  Bay-breasted  Warbler  26-27  Apr;  Cerulean  Warbler  26  Apr;  and 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow  26  Apr. 

Report  prepared  by  Bill  Praety,  state  compiler  (8515  Village  Mill  Row,  Bayonet 
Point,  Florida  34667-2662,  <billpranty@hotmaiLcom>).  Regional  compilers  are  Brian 
Ahern  (629  Gail  Avenue,  Temple  Terrace,  Florida  33617,  <brianahern@aoLcom>), 
Bruce  H.  Anderson  (2917  Scarlet  Road,  Winter  Park,  Florida  32792,  <scizor- 
tail@aoLcom>),  John  H,  Boyd  III  (15291  SW  108th  Terrace,  Miami,  Florida  33196, 
<boydj@fiu.edu>),  Bob  and  Lucy  Duncan  (614  Fairpoint  Drive,  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida 
32561,  <Town_Point@bellsouth.net>),  Charlie  Ewell  (115  SW  51st  Terrace,  Cape 
Coral,  Florida  33991,  <anhinga42@comcast.net>),  Bev  Hansen  (6573  Pine  Meadows 
Drive,  Spring  Hill,  Florida  34606,  <bevalhansen@earthlink.net>),  John  Murphy  (766 
Alligator  Drive,  Alligator  Point,  Florida  23246;  <southmoonunder@mchsixom>),  and 
Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32257,  <pegpowell@com- 
cast.net>). 
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